HERR HITLER 


High up on his favorite 
mountain he finds time 
for politics, solitude and 
frequent official parties. 


By HEDWIG MAUER SIMPSON 
MUNICH. 

ERCHTESGADEN, where Hitler 
B has spent most of his Summer, is 
the home of his own choice. 
When he was still editor of the 
Voelkische Beobachter and little more 
than an adventurous figure among the 
scores of German party leaders he bought 
a little country house on a foothill of one 
of the three Alpine peaks which dominate 
the Berchtesgaden valley. The old house, 
called Wachenfeld, remained practically 
unaltered until National Socialism had 
passed through the danger zone of 1934, 
ag the Nazis call the blood purge of June 
30, and the abortive attempt of an 
Anschluss, which Mussolini stopped with 

his armies on the Brenner frontier. 

As Hitler’s position was consolidated 
his mountain home became a center of 
government, as well as of social and diplo- 
matic activity, and it was decided to re- 
build. The handsome new house, the 
Berghof, on the hill, is in many ways less 
private than the old Wachenfeld; it has 
Seen many visitors of distinction, including 
kings and heads of foreign governments, 
yet this does not mean that Hitler has 
given up the privilege of retiring when 
he likes. 


(romany life at the Berghof centers 
around a man who claims to be a vision- 
ary with a somnambulist’s impervious- 
ness to the commonplace rules of every- 
day routine, yet it has a setting which 
contains all the elements of exacting 
bureaucracy and secret-police efficiency. 
The house, furnished harmoniously, ac- 
cording to the best of German traditions, 
contains beautiful common rooms, a Jarge 
central hall, a sitting room facing west 
and overlooking the deep bowl amid 
Alpine heights in which the quaint old 
market town of Berchtesgaden is situ- 
ated, a spacious dining room (the bar of 
which does not owe its existence to Adolf 
Hitler), a long veranda with sliding glass 
doors leading out onto the sheltered ter- 
race. It is here that he meets his guests, 
friends and paladins when it suits him. 
His personal apartments are out of ear- 
shot and do not share the bee-hive char- 
acter of the big rooms which take up 
most of the ground floor. 

The Fuehrer does not always take his 
meals in company. His breakfast, which 
he rarely has before 9, is frequently 
served in a small breakfast roorn with a 
northeastern view looking downward over 
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In a setting of Alpine grandeur is perched the Berghof, Her Hitler's country house. 


the slope which forms the extensive 
estate. The tops of beech trees and a 
variety of firs are the foreground to the 
distant Salzach valley, which loses itself 
in the dim mists of the sub-Alpine plains. 
When he comes down 
to the breakfast room 
he does not expect his 
guests or adjutants who 
happen to take the 
meal with him to share 
his oatmeal porridge 
and prunes or whole- 
meal rye bread and 
honey. Though Hitler 
is a strict vegetarian 
and teetotaler, he is not 
indifferent to meals. 
He likes well-cooked 
dishes; he can eat a 
gooseberry pie or a 
well-done pudding with 
relish, and he makes 
no secret of being fond 
of chocolate. He likes 
to see color on his 
table, and excellent 
torratoes are supplied 
from near-by green- 
houses, in which rows 
of ultra-violet lamps 
ripen fruit for his table. A fresh salad 
is served with almost every meal. 
Berchtesgaden lies in one of the rainiest 
corners of Germany, but it happens not 
infrequently that the clouds reach up only 


a couple of hundred feet and that there is 
bright sunshine on the hilltops. On such 
days Hitler likes an after-breakfast stroll 
on his mountain. 

He walks little, but vigorously, and he 
has a habit of climbing 
straight up behind the 
house over patches of 
very green grass be- 
tween fir trees with 
heavy branches that go 
right down to the 
ground and are inter- 
woven with the mead- 
ow. His short, sharp 
climbs to the top of the 
Obersalzberg bring him 
to a point of vantage 
which affords an even 
more inclusive and sug- 
gestive view than does 
the Berghof. A wide 
semi-circle of moun- 
tains swinging from 
the north around to the 
west and south leaves 


a gap in the east 
through which he can 
look over into what 


used to be Austria. He 
is fond of his climb 
above the clouds, and no one can say how 
far east his mental vision roves. He 
stands there, seemingly lost in thought, 
until the gambols of his two Alsatian dogs 
bring him back to what is expected of 
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Momentous meditation takes place at Berchtesgaden. 
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him; then he picks up a stick anu throws 
it down the hill for them to retrieve. 
Unless he stops to talk to some of the 
local people who mow grass on the 
mountainside, he is down at the Berghof 
in a few minutes, where his press man, 
Dr. Dietrich, and one or two of his as- 
sistants await him with reports of what 
the German and foreign press have got to 
say. When there are no urgent discus- 
sions to be attended to the Fuehrer some- 
times walks into the western wing of the 
Berghof, where what is virtually a gov- 
ernment news service is housed; here he 
watches the latest items come out of the 
Siemens tape machine instajied there. 


Pecos of the day's government 
business and numerous private requests 
and petitions from widows and orphans of 
party martyrs and veterans of the Nazi 
movement are then attended to. These 
personal appeals are carefully sifted be- 
forehand in the Reichskanziel, which does | 
all the refusing, while the pleasant task of 
saying yes is left to the Fuehrer himself. 
The business of the morning is usually 
settled in two or three houra. 

Then callers are received, such as Field 
Marshal Goering, who owns a pleasant 
little chalet on the Obersalzberg and 
spends an odd week there whenever he 
can get away from his duties in Bertin. 
Members of the Cabinet and party leaders 
who stay at the Berchtesgadener Hof, as 
the rebuilt and restaffed Grand Hotel is 
now called, also come up to the Berghof 
during the hour before luncheon. 

Lunch is a leisurely meal. It is served 
by smart, white-uniformed butlers, and 
those of the house party who conform to. 
their host's habits find that vegetarianism 
is no hardship after all. But the choice is 
not limited to vegetables; mountain-brook 
trout are served to meat-eaters and vege- 
tarians alike. 


H err HITLER is able to talk well as 
host; it seems that the mode of life at the 
Berghof and the setting of this house, 
planned and furnished with unobtrusive 
elegance, put him more at ease than func- 
tions in government buildings, on parade 
grounds or on the platform. And almost 
always, except during a really serious 
crisis, he has guests from all kinds of 
German circles, as well as from foreign 
countries. As no spot news ever travels 
beyond the friendly-looking but well- 
guarded lodge of the Berghof, most of the 
visits are heard of only much later, and 
by accident; but the visitors include men 
influential in European political life; a 
list of them would seem to explain the 
Fuehrer’s accurate gauging on many oc- 
casions of forces and tendencies abroad. 
An afternoon with the Fuchrer at the 
Berghof has (Continued on Pade 22) 


ed from Page 5) 
many possibilities. Hitler some- 
times. takes a nap, or at any rate 
retires for a quiet hour of read- 
ing or thinking by himself. How- 
ever, nap or no nap, the Fuehrer 
leaves his guests and everyday 
entourage to amuse themselves 
after their own fashion. 


A RECENTLY built tea pavil- 
ion on the crest of the Obersalz- 
berg hill may furnish the object 
of an afternoon walk when the 
visibility is good; or—so the local 
crop of rumors has it—a lift right 
in the depth of the mountain can 
whisk the party from the Berghof 
up to the pavilion in a fraction 
of a minute. 

Hitler frequently has tea up 
here under the roof of larchwood 
shingles, which are just taking 
on a pleasant weathering, espec- 
ially when he wishes to escape the 
Berchtesgaden tourists, who at 
this time of day are apt to con- 
gregate outside the lodge gate 
patiently waiting to catch a 
glimpse of him. 

For the last two years the cus- 
tom has been to open the gates to 
the crowd and allow them to walk 
up the drive to the house and 
back, with many pairs of watch- 
ful eyés fixed on them. Then the 
Fuehrer may come out on the 
terrace or walk down to the edge 
of the drive and smile at the pro- 
cession. 


Often a particularly pretty 
child with a mop of fair curls at- 
tracts his attention, and then 
Heinrich Hofmann takes those 
photographs of the Fuehrer bend- 
ing over a little child which touch 
Nazi hearts. 


As far as there is a set routine 
at the Berghof, one of the fix- 
tures of the program is a brief 
summary of essential news given 
before the evening meal by the 
press men in the Fuehrer’s study, 
a bright room with two French 
windows leading onto a balcony, 
with a portrait of Dietrich Eckart, 
his mentor of earlier days, hung 
between them. Unstained sanded 
deai wainscoting and a pattern- 
less carpet of hand-woven rugs 
of natural-colored black and un- 
bleached white sheep’s wool com- 
bine to create an atmosphere of 
quiet cheerfulness. 


D INNER is served at the Berg- 
hof at 8 P. M., and the law of 
“chacun à son goût” is widely ap- 
plied. The ladies at the Berghof 
wear evening dress, but are usu- 
ally given a hint that their host 
prefers not to see any evidence of 
rouge or colored nail polish, and 
the men of the party, with the ex- 
ception of Hitler himself, wear 
uniforms. He hardly ever wears 
a uniform at Berghof; he is very 
partial to English flannels and 
tweeds, and in the evenings he 
usually wears a dark lounge suit 
—a dinner jacket only on special 
occasions. 

Coffee is served in the central 
hall, and, when the weather is 
chilly, in front of a blazing log 
fire. It is then that Hitler col- 
lects his own impressions of pub- 
lic opinion at home and abroad. 

Hitler can be a good listener, 
and seems to gather a good deal 
by letting American solo dancers 
or German film stars talk to him. 
Non-political-minded persons will 
often tell him inadvertently, or 
by implication, things which his 
trained staff usually keep from 
him. 
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